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THE NURSLING. 


[Translated from Froebel’s EDUCATION OF MAN.] 


CHAPTER I. 


Ar first, it seems to the infant, that the external world is 
one with itself. The two are confounded in one chaos. 
Later, the speech of the mother makes it distinguish the 
objects of the external world from itself; and afterwards she 
re-establishes the connection which exists between them and 
itself, the child having now recognized in itself, a being per- 
fectly distinct from the objects in the midst of which it moves. 
Thus, what took place at the creation (d2browillement) of the 
universe (“in the beginning” according to the affirmation 
of our sacred books) is renewed in the soul and intelligence 
of every man, by the development of his own conseiousness, 
and in his own experience, viz..— man, having appeared in 
Eden, found and recognized himself as perfectly distinct from 
nature. It is by this fact, which is renewed in every man, 
that individual moral liberty and reason are manifested, as 
was originally the reason of the human race considered as 
one collective being created for liberty. 

Therefore, let every created being, who would analyze, 
comprehend, and know himself, interrogate, in the first place, 
the history of the development of humanity down to our own 
time, and the general aim and tendency of its efforts, after- 
wards; let him consider his own life, and that of others who 
compose the society within his observation, in their whole 
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scope, each being developed according to divine and immu- 
table law. In this way he will comprehend the history of 
the development of humanity and of himself, in one and the 
same glance. The history of his own life will make him un- 
derstand that of humanity; the history of humanity will give 
him an understanding of the manifestation of his own being, 
that is, the history of his heart, his soul, and his mind. The 
history of humanity alone, can make a mother completely 
understand the wants, the faculties, and the aspirations of 
her child. 

To render exterior what is interior, interior what is exte- 
rior; to find and manifest the union that exists between 
them, is the duty of man. To fulfil this duty, he must know 
each object not only in its essence, but in its affiliation with 
other beings. This is why he is endowed with senses, the 
instruments by which he recognizes things and their proper- 
ties; for the word sense, (in German sinn) expresses the act 
of spontaneously rendering interior an exterior thing. 

A man knows every being, and every thing, when he com- 
pares them to the beings and things which are in contrast to 
them; and when he discovers the union, harmony, and con- 
formity of all beings and things with their own kind (in short, 
when he perceives their resemblances and differences). He 
will know beings and things the more perfectly, the more he 
shall have found their connection with their opposites, and 
their accord with their likes (leurs semblables.) 

The objects of the external world appear to man in a state 
or under forms, more or less fixed, fugitive, or volatile. It is 
to be in correspondence with their fixity, their fugitive nature, 
or their etherization, that we are provided with different senses. 
All objects being movable or immovable, visible or invisible, 
solid or serial, it was necessary that our sensorium should be 
divided into separate organs. The senses that apprehend 
serial bodies are sight and hearing; taste and smell take cog- 
nizance of volatile bodies; touch, of fixed bodies. 

It is by their contrasts that the child acquires knowledge 
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of things. From the time that the sense of hearing is devel- 
oped, and soon after the sense of sight, it is easy for parents, 
or those who surround the child, to establish a connection of 
objects and their contrasts with speech, so that the word and 
the object, the sign and the object, shall be thereafter only 
one thing to the child, who is thus brought, first to the intui- 
tion, and later to the knowledge of the being or thing. * 

In the measure that-the senses of the child develop, devel- 
opes also the use of its limbs, according to their nature and 
the properties of the external world. 

The immobility and the proximity of objects are in relation 
to (entretiennent) the immobility of the body of the infant. 
The more movable and distant from him objects are, the 
more the child who wishes to seize them feels excited to 
move. The desire to sit or lie down, to walk or jump, to 
touch or embrace an object, provokes the child to use his 
limbs. The action of standing erect alone, is a capital one for 
him ; it is the discovery of the centre of gravity of his body, and 
the use of the multiplicity of his limbs. The equilibrium of 
the body obtained, will be for that age as significant a step 
in progress as was the smile of the nursling, and as will be 
the moral and religious equilibrium acquired by the man, 
even to the last stage of his development. 

It does not follow, however, that at this first stage of his life 
the child will make perfect use and profit of his body, its limbs, 
and senses. This use, as yet, seems indifferent to him; but 
by degrees he feels himself attracted to thrust out his feet 
and his hands, to move his lips, his tongue, his eyes, and his 
whole countenance. 

But all these motions of the limbs, and these plays of the 
countenance, have not for conscious object yet, the repro- 
duction of the interior by the exterior, a reproduction which 
takes place, properly speaking, only in the following stage. 





* Intuition here seems to mean sensuous impression, and knowledge the result of 
intended perception.— Tr. 
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But let not the maternal vigilance sleep. These playful 
movements are to be carefully watched by her, but there 
must not be established by their means a separation between 
the exterior and interior, the body and mind. That would 
lead the child gradually into hypocrisy, or into habits of 
grimacing, of which he could not rid himself when he became 
a man. 

Let the infant, then, from the earliest age, even when in 
his bed or cradle, never be long abandoned to himself, with- 
out some object offered to his activity; for bodily idleness 
and effeminacy necessarily engender intellectual idleness and 
effeminacy. To escape this danger, let the child’s bed be 
composed of cushions stuffed with fern or hay, straw or hair, 
never of feathers; and let him be lightly covered, and always 
exposed to the influence of pure air. To avoid the effemina- 
cy of mind produced by too complete abandonment of the 
infant to himself, especially after his waking from sleep, there 
may be suspended, opposite his cradle, a cage containing a 
bird, the sight and song of which may occupy the activity of 
the child’s senses and mind, by an agreeable distraction of his 
attention from himself. 

At this moment of the development of the activity of the 
senses of the body, and its members, in which the child seeks to 
manifest spontaneously the interior to the exterior, the first de- 
gree of the development of man, that of the nursling ends, and 
another degree begins. 

Up to this period the interior of the child was only an in- - 
articulate and simple unity. With the arrival of speech, 
begins at once the exterior manifestation of the interior of 
man and of the multiplicity of his being; for while the inte- 
rior was organizing itself, he endeavored to manifest himself 
outwardly in a certain fixed manner. Now, the development, 
the spontaneous manifestation of man’s interior by his own 
forces, will have place, making a second stage of develop- 
ment. : 
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GLIMPSES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


We have given a few hints by way of answering the ques- 
tions on psychology, which must come up, to be considered 
by a kindergartener who is intent on understanding the 
“harp of a thousand strings,” from which it is her duty to 
bring out the music. 

We have found that the human being comes into the world 
with an xsthetic nature, which is to be vivified by the pre- 
sentation of the beauties of nature and art, in such a way 
as to ensure reaction of the will in creations of fancy: for 
only so, can sensibility to beauty be prevented from degen- 
erating into sensuality. If the fancy remains wholly subjec- 
tive, it loses its childish health and leads astray. It should 
have objective embodiment in song, dance, and artistic manip- 
ulation of some sort. Now, artistic manipulation of any kind 
necessitates the examination of natural elements; and the 
discovery of the laws of production, which are, of course, 
identical with the organic laws of nature that bear witness 
to an intelligent Creator. 

To excite the human understanding to appreciate names, and 
classify things for use and giving pleasure, it is necessary to 
present things to children gradually, first singly, and then in 
simple rhythmical combinations, so that they may have time 
to find themselves personally, and not be overwhelmed with 
a multitude of impressions. A real lover of children will 
quickly find out that they like to take time ‘playing with 
things,’ as they call it; and that there is a special pleasure in 
discovering differences in things, that a new distinct percep- 
tion of any relation of things delights the child, as the 
discovery of a principle delights the adult mind. The fanci- 
ful plays of the Kindergarten, whether sedentary or moving, 
cultivate the imagination, the understanding, and the phys- 
ical powers in harmony, and more than this, they cultivate 
the heart and conscience, because the moving plays have 
for their indispensable condition numbers of their equals; 
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and every thing they make is intended for others. The pre- 
sentation of persons, as having the same needs and desire of 
enjoyment as themselves, proves sufficient to call into con- 
sciousness the heart and conscience, just as immediately and 
inevitably as the presentation of nature and art calls into 
activity the understanding and imagination. 

Because nature and humankind are so vast that, as a whole, 
they daunt the young mind, even to the point of checking its 
growth, it is necessary that some one, who has had time to 
analyze it in some degree, should call attention to points; 
and it is the consummate art of education to know what 
points to touch, so that the mind shall make out the octave ; 
for, unless it does so, it will not act to purpose. As exercise 
of the limbs is necessary to physical development, and the 
act of perceiving, understanding, and fancying, with actual 
manipulation of nature, is necessary to intellectual develop- 
ment; so is kindness and justice acted out, to the develop- 
ment of the social and moral nature or conscience. 

But there is something else in man than relations to exter- 
nal nature and fellow-man. This self-determining being, who 

" mbves, perceives, understands, fancies, loves, and feels moral 
responsibility to the race in which he finds himself a living 
member, is only consciously happy when he is magnanimous, 
which he can only be, if he feels himself a free power in the 
bosom of infinite love; in short, a son of the Father of all 
men! “We are the offspring of God,” is the inspiration alike 
of heathen poet and christian apostle. ; 

As the psychological condition of the human love, which 
is man’s social happiness, is that sense of individual want and 
imperfection which stimulates the will to seek the mother 
and brother; so the psychological condition of the piety 
which makes man’s beatitude, is the sense of social imper- 
fection, in respect both to moral purity and happiness, stim- 
ulating the will to seek a Father of all spirits. The more we 
love, the more we feel the need of God. But is God nothing 
but “an infinite sigh at the bottom of the heart,” as Feuer- 
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bach, the holiest of infidels, sadly says? or, as in thinking, we 
discover the entity we name I; so in loving, do we not dis- 
cover God, or rather does not God reveal himself to us, as 
Essential Substance? Wordsworth declares that 


‘¢ Serene will be our days and bright, 
And happy will our nature be, 
When love is an unerring light, 
And joy its own security ; 
And blest are they, who in the main, 
This faith even now do entertain, 
Live in the spirit of this creed, 
Yet find another strength according to their need.” 


“That other strength” is to be found, as he had already 
sung in that same great song, in Duty —“ daughter of the 
voice of God,” 


“‘ Victory and Law 
When empty terrors overawe; 
From vain temptations doth set free, 
And calms the weary strife of frail humanity!” 


Conscience, then, is the soul’s witness, first of the relation 
of the individual to the human race; and ultimately, of the 
relation of the human race to God; and it must be inspired © 
with knowledge of the sonship of the human race, to the 
Universal Father, or human life is bottomless despair. But 
with that knowledge, which God must give, (since man can- 
not reach it with his own understanding) he shall be able, 
even on the cross, to Jove the most ignorant brother infin- 
itely; and infinitely to trust that the Father of all will 
justify his spirit in acting accordingly. 


HILDESHEIM, April 19, 1874. 
My pgEar Miss Prasopy: 
Many thanks for sending the latest numbers of the MzssEn- 
GER. I am greatly interested in all they contain. 
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I see from a letter of Mr. Kraus, that you had asked him 
to compare the French translation, by Baronness Crombrug- 
ghe, of Froebel’s “Education of Man” with the German 
original. I do not possess the French one, but since parts of 
the “Education of Man” have appeared in the MessENGER, 
I have compared the English with the German, and to judge 
by that, the French seems, on the whole, translated very 
faithfully. In the English dress, the ideas appear very much 
condensed [ Foot note by translator.— The translation from 
the French is absolutely literal, showing that this condensing 
process from the German was done in the French transla- 
tion,] and more concise than is Froebel’s mode of writing, 
and only in rare instances the meaning deviates slightly from 
the meaning Froebel wishes to convey. If the translation 
cannot be made from the German text, I think this transla- 
tion from the French the next best thing. But would it not 
be well to remind your American readers, who may expect 
* to find something relating to Kindergarten in it, that the 
“ Education of Man” was published by Froebel, in 1826, full 
ten years before the first Kindergarten was ever established. 
But as you proceed in the translation, you will see it fore- 
shadowed. 

I was delighted with Mrs. Mann’s paper on “The Home,” 
and I trust those who were listening to the reading of it 
were delighted, too. 

Will you allow me to make a remark on a paragraph in 
“ Glimpses of Psychology,” in the April number of the Mzs- 
SENGER? 

Turn to page 9, from the top down to the middle of the 
page. It seems to me that what is said there of the children’s 
analyzing the objects made, ought to have been a little more 
clearly defined, in order to prevent misunderstanding. The 
occupations of the children in the Kindergarten are the sub- 
ject spoken of. Now, it is well known that children attend 
the Kindergarten from three years of age and upward. In say- 
ing that the kindergartener should see to it that the child gives 
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an account of what he has done in the proper words and so 
on, it ought to have been remarked that such a thing could 
only be required of the older children, and not of babies three 
years old, who may only be able to name the object they 
have produced. And even the older children would tire, if 
they had always to give an account of every step they had 
taken. It would take all the interest out of their play. 
They certainly must act according to law and order; know 
what they are about, and be able to give an account of pro- 
cesses, promptly and clearly, when required. But to require 
it always, would be very tedious, and deaden all creative 
spontaneity. Froebel is content if very little children only 
receive impressions, clear, sensuous impressions, which, by ~ 
degrees, transform themselves into perceptions. Nothing is 
farther removed from Froebel’s intention, than any forcing 
process. Certainly all this was in the writer’s mind, but I 
think it might be well to give it expression, also, for the sake 
of those to whom the doings of the Kindergarten are not so 


familiar. 


I see you have in the April number reprinted my paper 
on “Teaching little children to read.” I hope it may lead 
people to reflect on this matter. One misprinted word, 
which annoyed me in the original print, is again repeated, 
and may be here corrected. On page eleven, near the end 
of the first paragraph, it ought to read, “a similar injury,” 
instead of “a singular injury.” 

Next month I intend to go to Dresden, to visit the nor- 
mal school there, and to Gotha to see Kéhler’s Kindergarten 
and training school. Then the “General Educational Con- 
vention” will take place at Brunswick, and after this we will 
begin to get ready to come back to Boston to resume our 
work. We intend to come by way of Hamburg, in order to 
see all that is to be seen there. 

We will have many subjects to talk about when we see 
each other face to face, which is more satisfactory than letter 
writing. I am very truly, yours, ; 
MATILDA H. KRIEGE. 
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N. B. A very urgent invitation has been sent to Mrs. 
Kriege and her daughter, to go to Germantown, a suburb of 
Philadelphia, to do there what she did in Boston; found a 
model Kindergarten and training school for kindergarteners. 
We do not know but she may decide, that the best thing for 
the interest of the Cause will be to break this new ground. 


Hursery Department. 


I rarnx this place in the MessEnGEr is most appropriate for 
an account of a day spent in Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergar- 
ten, which is, indeed, a glorified nursery, introducing the 
children into wider companionship and more artistic play 
than the mother’s nursery can do or should try to do, even 
when that is at its best. It is the next stage of the child’s 
education, whose necessity is indicated by its desire, when 
it is about three years old, to break out of that sacred 
precinct, and find more and varied objects. 

Going with Mrs. Kraus into the large sunny room, where 
already sixty children were assembled, who had been ar- 
ranged in a large circle by the ladies of the normal class, 
(five of whom assist every day) it was lovely to see her go 
round and shake hands, kissing and saying some sweet word 
to every one, who were evidently awaiting it with eager ex- 
pectation, and sparkled and glowed at her approach. As she 
took her place in the circle, all rose and joined hands, and 
repeated after her the words of a verse of thanksgiving to 
the Heavenly Father, which they then sang; and this was 
followed by one or more morning songs, adapted to their 
infant minds. Then all sat down, and she -began to tell a 
story (which is the spell by which she every day brings them 
to punctual attendance). There were, however, some tardy 
ones; and when any of them came in, she paused in the story 
to give a welcoming kiss, and hear the eagerly-told excuse 
for being so late. 
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The whole style of procedure was courteous and kind, but 
simple and unconventional; and the same air pervaded the 
whole morning’s exercises, the children talking naturally, 
though a little subdued in tone by their number; and brought 
to perfect silence, at any moment, by a slight clap of the kin- 
dergartener’s hands; for she seemed to be the centre of their 
interest and attention. 

The story was about the sun’s sending his rays all over the 
world, to wake up the animals and birds and flowers from 
their night’s sleep, each sunbeam being followed on its sepa- 
rate mission, and every animal described in so picturesque 
and animated a manner that they were guessed by the chil- 
dren, who also joined in the imitative motions she made. 
Thus, when the little hares began to skip, after their morning 
breakfast, several of the children were on the floor at once, 
imitating, but at the clapping of Mrs. Kriege’s hands resumed 
their seats immediately. When the sunbeam went into the 
barn yard, there was a general crowing, lowing, and cooing, 
as cocks, cows, and pigeons successively awoke. One sun- 
beam discovered the newly-laid eggs, that the waiting maid 
carried into a breakfast room, where a happy family of chil- 
dren were at table with their papa and mamma, making a 
domestic scene that had its interest. It can hardly be imag- 
ined how much instruction was involved in this perfectly 
easy conversation, that engaged the eager attention and co- 
operating thought of all the children, who evidently had been 
made quite familiar with the characteristics of the objects 
mentioned. When it was over, there was a little verse — one 
line — of thanks sung by the circle of children, led by the as- 
sistant ladies, and it was responded to by the corresponding 
line of the couplet sung by Mrs. Kraus. 

The story done, all rose to their feet, as Mr. Kraus, in the 
play room, struck the piano with a lively march; and they 
marched in single file around the room, members of the in- 
termediate class filing off, as they came to the open door, 
which was then shut. 
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More than forty were left behind, who sat down again; 
and then Mrs. Kraus called out two by two, till quite a col- 
umn was formed, and began to sing a boat song, in which all 
joined; those standing up making a kind of swinging step 
sideways, accompanied by a movement of the hands to rep- 
resent the rowing of a boat. This movement of the hands 
was also made by the children who were sitting round in 
the circle, who sang with the oarsmen, describing objects on 
the banks of the river, down which they were supposed to 
be rowing. When the voyage was over, and the boatmen 
had returned to their seats, and some had told what they 
had seen in their voyage, the rest of the children had another 
very simple play in their turn, accompanied by a simple song, 
in which all joined; for though it was necessary to have 
only one division on the floor at a time, on account of the 
limited space between the tables, they all joined in both 
plays by singing. After this, they rose and marched to the 
- words of a song, and placed themselves at the tables for their 
more sedentary plays (or “occupations,” as Froebel calls 
them). There were five tables, at which children of differing 
degrees of skill sat; and weaving, sewing, and pricking ma- 
terials were distributed to them, for they were all engaged 
in making some things to carry home for Easter presents. 
There was a lady assistant at each table, sympathizing, sug- 
gesting, and, whenever a more mature hand was necessary, 
’ helping to finish up. 

A large number of the children had circles of tissue paper, 
folded three times, on each of which was drawn a flower in 
outline, to be pricked, and on the edges were pencil marks, 
different shaped marks being drawn on each one, and an arc 
of a small circle round the point of the cone. As the prick- 
ing of the flower, which had been begun another day was 
completed by one and another, scissors would be given them, 
and they cut according to the marks made on the edges, and 
the curve at the top, and then unfolded their papers, and 
each was found to be a different pattern of a lamp shade! 
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It was the prettiest thing in the world, to see the rapture 
of the children on unfolding their papers, and finding what 
beautiful things they had made. As we all joined Mrs. 
Kraus, in expressing our sympathetic delight, they looked 
sometimes so proud and happy, and sometimes so bashful 
and modest, as if they felt themselves covered with too much 
glory of success! This cutting of paper, folded on the ka- 
leidescope principle, is the one thing they do, in which their 
understanding does not quite follow out the process, though 
they learn some of the inexorable conditions of success, and 
thus is intimated the substantiality of some unseen lawgiver, 
as much as when they assist in the production of flowers, 
where they plant and water, and await the increase which 
God alone can give. 

But all the other children were also rejoicing in their fin- 
ished mats and embroidered baskets, which they were to 
take home for Easter gifts. Mrs. Kraus was ubiquitous, ask- 
ing how each had done the work, and listening to their little 
plans of surprising somebody they loved, for whom they had 
been working many days. 

Mrs. Kraus then said to me, aloud: “The advanced class 
always invites the kindergarten children to share their gym- 
nastics;” and immediately the piano was struck by Mr. 
Kraus, and the doors were opened, that the children might 
march out and make a large circle in the play room, outside 
of the circle which the advanced class had already made. 
Mrs. Kraus then broke through both circles and stood in the 
midst, and made Dio IJ.ewis’s free gymnastic motions, which 
they imitated to the sound of the music. I observed 
she was very particular that the inner circle should make the 
motions with precision; but the outer circle of smaller chil- 
dren made them as they could; and many of them did as 
well as those in the inner circle. 

Meanwhile the assistant ladies were putting little mugs of 
water and plates and the luncheon baskets on the tables, in 
the two rooms which had been left. It is a splendid suite 
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of four large rooms, facing the south, and making the best 
conditions for a Kindergarten that I have seen yet. While 
the children sit at their lunch, the ladies flit round the tables, 
gently suggesting the kind and delicate manners, which it is 
so desirable to connect with the pleasures of eating; refining 
sensuous impressions by the social sentiment. 

The lunch over, Mr. Kraus struck the piano, and they all 
rose and marched, singing a little song, into the play room 
again, Mrs. Kraus explaining to me, that, as the advanced class 
had invited the Kindergarten to their gymnastics, so now the 
Kindergarten was going to share with the advanced class 
their games. They first stood in a square, round the room, 
and then, to very sweet music, two sides of the square ad- 
vanced towards each other, with a courteous gesture, sing- 
ing, “How do you do, how do you do?” then, after going 
backward, they came forward a second time, singing “ Very 
well, I thank you, very well, I thank you;” afterwards, the 
other two sides of the square did the same. Then they 
played the swallow’s nest, and several other games, while 
the lunch tables were cleared, and pieces of shingle, with a 
bunch of soft wet clay on each, were.put on them for each 
child. To this occupation of modelling, they all marched in, 
with the greatest delight, for, as they severally said, on my 
asking, they “like it better than any thing;” and the last 
hour of every week is given to it. My companion, being an 
amateur sculptor, asked for some clay, too, squatted down at 
the children’s table, charming them with a beautiful bird she 
made to sit on a nest of eggs that she made. 

In this occupation the children are left more entirely to 
their undirected spontaneity than in any other, and marvel- 
lous is the variety and exhaustlessness of their inventions. 

This was the last exercise of the day, and shared by the 
advanced class, who remained for a whole hour. But grad- 
ually the smaller children were taken off by their mothers and 
nurses, who came for them. I saw that none were willing 
to go without a kiss, and some last words from dear Mrs. 
Kraus. 
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best The whole morning realized the idea of Paradise for child- 
hile hood. The serpent of disorder did certainly tempt, now and 
les, then; but the human embodiment of the saving love was at 
it is hand, with timely advice; and sometimes there was the re- 
ing buke of changing the place of the child, with an affectionate 
remonstrance, being accompanied by the cheering hope that 
yall the mistake would not be made again. Always it was pointed 
0m out clearly, that the offence produced social pain or disturb- 
lass ance; so that the substance of a common humanity was 
the made to underlie the abstract idea of right; and prepare for 
lass the opening up, later, into a clear apprehension of the Divine 
om, Love as the lawgiver, giving vital motive to all right action, 
ad- instead of making duty done a mere gymnastic of the will. 
ing- Thus the possibility of self-righteousness and phariseeism, 
ring in the little doers, is precluded by their getting into the habit 
ery of being orderly and productive, not in order to be classed 
the as good, but out of uncalculating kindness of heart. To do 
hey right for its own sake, really means (in this house of our 
hile Father) doing right out of love of the brother; which is the 
th a legitimate way of learning to love God. “If we do not love 
ach our brother whom we have seen, how shall we love God 
l in, whom we have not seen?” asks the apostle of Christ, who 
my was the brother of Jesus, according to the flesh. 
last I have never seen so complete a realization of Froebel’s 
y an idea of the law of the Lord that gives perfect liberty, be- 
n at cause it is one with the love that takes captivity captive, as in 
she this Kindergarten of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s. There was order, 
such as underlies the exuberance of vegetation; for there is 
y to mathematical law in vegetable formation, as truly as in chrys- 
‘vel- tallization, though not so sharply defined to the outward 
8. senses, because it is overlaid with that action of the Creator’s 
the free grace which corresponds to the varying imagination of 
rad- the heart of man. And it is the free grace of spontaneous 
and obedience in the children, that comes forth to meet the ten- 
ling derness in which Mrs. Kraus wraps commands in sympa- 
Mrs. thetic suggestions of the way to do that is to make all 


parties happy and good. 
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This most desirable power to govern without the hard 
formalities, which attend the giving of law in most cases of 
finite government, is a great attainment, and results, doubt- 
less, in Mrs. Kraus’s case, from her fifteen years of successful 
experience, and the plentitude of knowledge of childhood 
that she has acquired in loving observation of a large number 
of individuals. She believes, with all her heart, in Froebel’s 
doctrine, which is the republication of Christ’s revelation of 
the nature of the heart of infant man, as a reflection of the 
Father’s face; and when she asks the child she has placed in 
the right attitude, what he will do, it seems to be without a 
doubt, that the response will be “the spirit that maketh all 
things new,” just so far as the child has been freed from the 
influence of the surrounding conventionalisms, and backslid- 
ings of others. She desires to share this faith of hers with 
the mothers of her children; and thus a meeting with the 
mothers, once a week, she considers to be not a burden, but 
an aid to her in her work; and another year, when she will 
be on an entirely independent foundation, this mothers’ meet- 
ing will be gratuitous on her own part; nor will fathers be 
excluded, if they are disposed to come. 

I was permitted to hear one of Mrs. Kraus’s lectures to 
mothers, that she repeated in her normal class, to one of 
whose sessions she invited me; and it was lovely to see the 
enthusiastic love of these students, alike for her, and for the 
work they were learning to do. 

Ah! I said to myself, as I left her, after one of those rich 
days, (for I went into the Kindergarten more than once) 
at last! at last! the kingdom of heaven is coming upon 
earth; and the full meaning is revealed of the first christian 
symbol, the infant son of God in the arms of the natural, de- 
vout, humble, blessed mother! 

I thought of that magnificent picture of Correggio’s, in the 
Dresden gallery, where the blazing light shines from the 
body of the new born child, enveloping the mother in the 
pure white light, as she delightedly gazes, while the less in- 
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nocent and less comprehending, because less loving per- 
sons around, are shading their eyes from the blinding glory. 
Ah, yes, I said to myself, we have none of us comprehended 
what is meant by the Saviour Child. “Mary pondered all 
these things in her heart,” says the sacred legend ; and is not 
this the reason she knew how to guard and cherish and rev- 
erently learn what childhood can best teach; and for once, 
the son of God, which is Humanity, was perfectly developed 
and manifested individually on this earth, which received 
him not, (generally) but “as many as did receive him” be- 
came the sons of God, for, “ All who are led by the spirit of 
God are the sons of God.” 


A FREE RENDERING FROM SCHILLER’S “BOY PLAYING ON 
HIS MOTHER’S LAP.” 


Basy! on thy mother’s arm 
Securely held above the abyss, 

Thou gazest down without alarm ; 
Thy ignorance is love’s own bliss. 


Playing on thy mother’s lap, 

And feeding at thy mother’s breast, 
No gloomy clouds the sky enwrap 

Of that island of the blest! 


*T is the Arcady of Pan, 
Who with every flower is toying; 
*T is the Paradise of man, 
The Tree of Life’s fresh fruit enjoying. 


Play on, darling! Show us all, 
How the will of God is done 
As in heaven, by baby small, 
Whose life with love and joy is one. 
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Lapy Baxer’s Music To “FRorset’s Nursery Sones.” 
Published by Wilkie, Wood, & Co., 47 Great Russel St., 
Bloomsbury, London, W. 

KinvERGARTEN Ptiays. With C. J. Richter’s Music. 
Published by J. L. Peters, Broadway, New York. 

When Froebel was playing with children, such was his 
genius, that at any moment, rhymed verse came at his bid- 
ding, in words suitable to the action; and he would sing 
them to popular tunes, well known German national airs. 
These tunes have endeared themselves to all the kindergar- 
ten teachers and children, so that our friend, Marie Kraus- 
Boelte, is not willing that any others should be substituted 
for them. She once wrote to me that “no melody, however 
lovely and well suited, could take the place of those which 
Froebel has married to his text; since, wherever there are 
Kindergartens, in Germany, England, America, Russia, these 
tunes are now known and sung.” I differ from my friend in 
this; and think melodies, made as characteristic to the move- 
ments and words (especially when they are English words) 
are needed, and must be created. 

Froebel did well to adopt melodies, well known and liked 
in Germany; but we may do better by composing new ones 
with skill and inspiration. Always working in Froebel’s 
spirit, we shall work on, not remain fixed where he left us. 
The German poet Uhland wrote: 


Sing ye, all, when song is given, 
In the sacred poet-grove. 

That is joy, when birds are singing 
From each branch their song of love. 


Platen, whilst recommending man in all his other shortcom- 
ings and frailties to our mercy and indulgence, finds no ‘ex- 
cuse for mediocre poetry, nor for the poet who has not reached 
perfection; he says to him, “If thou hast failed, dash thy 
lyre to pieces!” P 
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Between the bold generosity of Uhland, and the orthodox 
severity of Piaten, is a golden mean. Thus Rousseau ex- 
claims, “If you are only a pedant, my writing is not for you. 
If you ask me, however, what shall I do in my circumstances, 
which will not allow my carrying out of your advice judi- 
ciously, I answer, ‘exactly what you are doing.” 

Froebel, in adapting well-known airs to his words, made 
a virtue of necessity. We have been contented to accept 
what he left us. Are we never to go farther? Are we not 
to work on in his spirit, still creating? Songs have recently 
been composed, fitting, characteristic, simple, and childlike. 
Mr. Richter’s melody to the play ‘Blind man’s buff, is very 
sweet; the child’s voice which sings it, is a silver tone. 
‘ Birdie’s, ‘Cuckoos,’ ‘ Vintages,’ and others, are charming. 
Lady Baker’s (you know how she has made acquaintance with 
the Mutter und Kose Lieder, and irresistably was drawn to 
compose music for the English words) are characteristic, highly 
tuneful, cheery melodies; and it would be wrong to reject 
such a boon, on the ground that Froebel’s tunes ought to be 
kept forever. Stagnation is death ; if schools ought to be free 
from it, surely the Kindergarten ought to be so. 

Lady Baker is a pupil of George Macfarren; and to her 
’ culture and refinement, unites a great talent and thorough 
knowledge of music and song. Mr. Macfarren has so ad- 
mired them, as to join her in editing them. He is England’s 
greatest composer, as is acknowledged now by all the art 
critics, since his oratorio of John the Baptist has been per- 
formed at Bristol and Exeter Hall. Let us welcome this 
new music to the Nursery Songs, and beg Lady Baker to go 
on, and publish all the rest; and let us help to introduce 
them into the Kindergartens of America, as an inspiring, ele- 


vating element. 
H. NOA. 
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MISS GARLAND’S KINDERGARTEN TRAINING CLASS OF 1873—74. 


Noruine could be more satisfactory to the friends of Froe- 
bel’s reform, than the graduating exercises of this class, 
which took place May 21, in the chapel of the Hollis Street 
Church. The doors were opened at half past three for the 
exhibition of the work done by the class, much of which was 
invented by the several workers. 

At four o’clock, the exercises began by the Rev. Mr. Cut- 
ler’s reading the words of Christ concerning little children, 
followed by a prayer. Miss Garland then said that a desire 
had been expressed to see the games and hear the songs 
which made so large a part of the exercises of the Kinder- 
garten; and as it was entirely contrary to the Froebel spirit 
to make an exhibition of the children, the young ladies had 
consented to give some specimens of the games, songs, and 
hymns, and these would alternate with the reading of the 
essays, four or five of which had been selected, that by their 
subjects would cover the outline of the system. She did 
not say, what was however the fact, that each of the twelve 
young ladies had written an essay on some point, but the 
rest were omitted for want of time to read them, and one 
who did read, substituted for her essay a story she had writ- 
ten as an exercise in the class, illustrative of the value of the © 
occupation of the Rings. We hope to give this pretty story 
in one of our future numbers, and also some of the essays. 
There was a very satisfactory essay on Froebel’s series of 
gifts, and the occupations in which they are used, the special 
bearing of each being touched upon. One young lady, who, 
previously to studying with Miss Garland, had received the 
training of the Boston Normal School and the Pestalozzian 
Object teaching, read an essay comparing Froebel and Pes- 
talozzi. Miss Gay, who read the last essay “ Upon the future 
of the Kindergarten,” was so eloquent in her appeal for pub- 
lic Kindergartens, that might include poor children, as to 
produce a marked effect on her audience, so that Miss Gar- 
land forgot to read the twenty questions whose written 
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answers by each one of the class were the basis of the diplo- 
mas given. It was manifestly impossible to read in public 
the twelve sets of answers; but the questions would have 
given the audience a good idea of the nature and depth of 
the studies which they had pursued, and which earned the 
diplomas. These latter are to be used as certificates of the 
young ladies’ abilities, moral, intellectual, and artistic. A 
hymn sung by the young ladies, with piano accompaniment, 
closed these interesting exercises of the class. 

No arrangements had been previously made for speeches from 
the audience, but Mr. Hagar, Principal of the Salem Normal 
School, Mr. Denman Ross, and Mrs. Mary Safford Blake, 
M. D., expressed their warm sympathy and approval. They 
declared themselves already earnest advocates of the system. 
Mr. Edward Spring, of Perth Amboy, N. J., spoke especially 
of the development possible to be given to the occupation of 
modelling, which is the favorite one of children, and which 
he also affirms to be the most natural. Miss Peabody fol- 
lowed him to tell the audience that this gentleman, who had 
kindly come to Boston at her request, to give his ideas upon 
this occupation to the Training Class, would remain here a 
few weeks, at the request of some of these young ladies and 
of other teachers, to give them elementary lessons. By the 
courteous sympathy of the Boston University, its lecture 
room had been granted to him for these lectures, and his 
lessons were now to be given every day at the Wesleyan 
Hall, 36 Bromfield Street. She advised all who could go, 
to take advantage of this opportunity, and learn to guide 
children into this beautiful art, which can be made subser- 
vient to their culture in taste, scientific knowledge, and 
artistic creation. 

Mrs. Blake reverted to Miss Gay’s earnest appeal, for pub- 
lic Kindergartens for the poor, who are as amenable to the 
laws of beauty and use, and can quite as easily be guided 
into them as the children of the rich. She emphatically 
declared that the money it would cost would be less than 
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that now expended upon criminals, even juvenile criminals, 
in punishment and restraint of vitiated energy, that could as 
spontaneously flow in harmony with true laws as against 
them, and ever so much more joyously to themselves, and 
beneficially to others. 

Mr. Denman Ross gave an account of the interest in edu- 
cation which his election, some fifteen years since, into the 
School Committee had awakened in him, and how as long 
ago as that he had been interested in Kindergartens, and 
had done every thing he could to promote the School of 
Technology, which was on kindergarten principles. But he 
thought Miss Garland’s Kindergarten a better Technological 
Institute than the one on the Back Bay, whose best points 
were those it had in common with hers. He also spoke of a 
late visit he had made to the Normal School at Hampton, 
Va.; this also was conducted on the same principle of learn- 
ing and working, and he expressed a wish that some one of 
this excellent class would go there and set up a Kindergarten 
for the children. 

After the speeches, the audience still lingered to examine 
the work, to congratulate the teachers, and to talk with the 
young ladies, who presented two beautiful bouquets which 
had ornamented the chapel, the one to Miss Garland and the 
other to her able assistant, Miss Jane Weston. Four days 
before, a magnificent one had been sent by them to Miss 
Peabody, who had given them a lecture every month, and 
whose seventieth birthday they had desired to beautify and 
make happy. 

Many mothers present, with glad tears expressed their 
strong sympathy, feeling that the spirit evinced by the young 
ladies was sufficient proof to them that Froebel’s Kindergar- 
ten realized the Divine Idea of Education, and actually was 
initiating the kingdom of heaven upon earth. God grant 
that this may prove true, but it can only be done by its not 
being allowed to drop with the tender age of little children, 
but be prolonged into their whole youth and manhood, and 
thus constitute a perfect whole of right training. 
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MR. SPRING’S LECTURES ON MODELLING. 


(From the Woman’s Journal of May 23.) 


Taosz who know anything of Froebel’s Kindergarten, 
know that modelling in clay or wax, is one of the earliest 
and most important of the occupation-plays by which he 
proposed to educate little children. His method is, to give 
to children clay or wax, and suggest its being made into a 
ball, and when this is done perfectly, to suggest its being 
modified at their own “sweet will,” into apples and other 
fruits, eggs, birds’ nests, etc. This not only makes them 
perfectly happy, but is found to develop their inventive fac- 
ulties as well as their appreciation of form, in a surprising 
manner. By and by he proposes that the fundamental form 
should be changed into a cube, by pounding the ball first on 
one side and then on the opposite, in a rythmical manner, 
singing one, two, three, as they do it, and also to make the 
other geometrical forms, each of which in turn, the children 
modify into forms of use or beauty. Of course, in the 
Kindergarten, only a few forms are utilized; but the ball 
especially, is found to be capable of indefinite development 
by children’s fancy. 

Mr. Spring became acquainted with Froebel’s system 
while he was giving lessons in drawing to a military school, 
where for three years he gave a course of lectures. 

All great artists advise their students to practice modelling 
in some degree, and he made into a class the little children 
of the neighbors, and tested a plan that he conceived, of 
making them acquainted gradually with the fundamental 
forms of the human face; and with the most gratifying re- 
sults. 

We append the programme of a course of lectures which 
he has just given at the Boston University, and which he 
will repeat at Wesleyan Hall, No. 36 Bromfield Street, 
Room No. 1, before he leaves the city; and also, that if any 
students would like to employ the summer months in taking 
practical lessons of him, he has ample space in his studio 
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at Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, New Jersey, for a small class 
to do so, and they can board close at hand, in the Eagles- 
wood House, which is one of the most lovely summer resorts 
on the coast of New Jersey. 

At all events we trust that the Boston University will 
make Mr. Spring a university lecturer every year to repeat 
these elementary lectures in modelling, which is the proper 
foundation of Art education. E. P. P. 


MODELLING. 
A MEANS OF SCIENTIFIC AND ART CULTURE. 
(The Lectures were delivered at Boston University, May 11, 18, and 15.) 


LECTURE I.—TuHe DEVELOPMENT OF Form. 

Forms without life.-— Crystals, Foundation Stones. 

Weights and Measures.—(The whole range of Geometry and Arith- 
metic may be explained in clay.) 

Froebel and the Kindergarten.— Forms with life.— Primitive forms, 
Seeds, Buds, Vegetable growths, Eggs, Animal life, Worms, 
Snakes, Fishes, Reptiles, Birds, Mammals, Man.—(All sketched 
in clay on the spot.) 

LECTURE II.— Tue Facer. 

Review of the former lecture.— The human head pear-shaped. 

Kindergarten Exercises.— The conventional Greek face; Its beauty 
—Reasons. The American face; Its future. Effects of changes 
in the face illustrated. (Several series of heads sketched in clay 
and changed before the spectators.) — Subtleties in Art; Great art- 
ists must always be rare; Need of a broader and higher culture 
in America; Importance of the KINDERGARTEN system. We may 
develop a great artist, but better, shall develop the true man. 


LECTURE III.—GrowrTs anp its EFFECTS. 

Review of the former lecture.— Principles of growth, Vegetable, 
Animal; ‘‘ The Baby ;” Changes caused by time; Oldage. (Jllus- 
trated in clay as before.) 

“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life 
For which the first was made.” — Robert Browning. 





